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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Your new Editor (green as the Christmas holly) takes 
this space to wish all of the O.A.S.L. members every joy 
that comes with the Holiday Season, and sends her sincere 
wishes that the New Year will bring health, happiness, and 
the contentment, that comes from goals achieved and 
dreams realized. 


She also wishes to extend her sincere thanks to all of 
the reporters who, so kindly and promptly sent in news. 
You have been such a loyal, productive, and creative group 
in the past, that she is hoping that you will all continue to 
serve the Bulletin. Unless hearing to the contrary, she will 
assume that all the reporters will continue to contribute 
material this year. She will send reminders to all of you for 
the March issue, and will welcome most warmly anyone who 
wishes to join this group of reporters. Let us hear from all 
of you. Remember we depend on your news and your views. 














KEEPING CHRISTMAS 
by Henry Van Dyke 


It is a good thing to observe Christmas Day. The mere marking of 
seasons, when men agree to stop work and make merry together, is a 
wholesome custom. It helps one to feel the supremacy of the common life 
over the individual life. 


Are you willing to forget what you have done for other people and 
to remember what other people have done for you; to ignore what the 
world owes you and to think of what you owe the world; to put your 
rights in the background and your duties in the middle distance and your 
chances to do a little more than your duty in the foreground; to see that 
your fellowmen are just as real as you are and try to look behind their 
faces to their hearts; to own that probably the only good reason for your 
existence is not what you are going to get out of life but what you are 
going to give to life — are you willing to do these things even for a day? 
Then you can keep Christmas. 


Are you willing to stoop down and consider the needs and the desires 
of little children; to remember the weakness and loneliness of people 
who are growing old; to stop asking how much your friends love you 
and ask yourself whether you love them enough; to bear in mind the 
things that other people have to bear in their hearts; to make a grave 
for your ugly thoughts and a garden for your kindly feelings, with the 
gate open — are you willing to do these things for even a day? Then 
you can keep Christmas. 


Are you willing to believe that love is the strongest thing in the world 
— stronger than hate, stronger than evil, stronger than death — and 
that the blessed life that began in Bethlehem some 1,900 years ago is 
the image and brightness of the Eternal Love? Then you can keep Christ- 
mas. And if you can keep it for a day, why not always? 


This most appropriate and very welcome excerpt was sent to the 
Bulletin through the courtesy of Miss Leah Schueren. 


cn me 


YOUR PRESIDENT REPORTS: 


I’m sure that everyone attending our annual convention at Cincinnati 
was as thrilled as I to learn that our membership had gone over the 500 
mark. Congratulations to the Membership Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Winifred Turner, for the fine work in accomplishing this goal. 
We are especially happy to welcome to our Board a representative 
from the Eastern Region which now qualifies according to the mem- 
bership standards. 


May I encourage every member of O.A.S.L. to continue “to sell’ the 
value of our organization to non-members in his area. Personal, enthu- 
siastic contacts mean much more than a form letter. Each one of us can 
serve as honorary members of the Membership Committee. Let’s co-operate 
with our Membership Committee ... Let’s keep on growing ... Let’s 
endeavor to reach a membership of 575 by our next annual convention. 


Evaluation sheets from sixty-seven members attending the convention 
at Cincinnati indicate that they were pleased with the program. From 
the comments, I’m sure that everyone received new inspiration, new ideas, 
as well as a challenge to develop better patterns of library service in his 
own school. I’m sure that the comments and suggestions given on the 
evaluation sheets will be most helpful to your officers in carrying out the 
type of program you desire. I’m especially thankful for the 27 members 
who returned Committee Assignment Sheets offering to serve O.A.S.L. 
in this way. These will be of great help to me in making committee 
assignments. Numerous people have asked where you could get the film. 
UNDER EVERY CLASSROOM, which was shown at the Convention. This 
would be a fine film to show to your faculty and administrators. The 
film is available from the Audio-Visual Center of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. The rental price is $4.00 plus the cost of postage 


Numerous people asked where you could get the film, THE CARPET 
for one to five days’ use. 


A few of our members were able to attend the Ohio-Indiana Library 
Conference at French Lick, Indiana on November 6, 7, and 8. Highlights 
of the program included talks on “Elements of Good Library Service” by 
Emerson Greenaway, President of A.L.A. and “Elements of a Good 
Librarian” by Laurence Clark Powell, University of California Library. 
Emily Kimbrough spoke on “Of Ships and Shores”, and Bonnie Prudden, 
New York T.V. Health Program Director, discussed ‘Fitness for Living” 
and demonstrated exercises. The closing program featured Norman Cousins, 
editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW, whose topic was “Education and Our 
Future Foreign Policy.” 


Two of our members, Caroline Holmes and Ruth Watkins, participated 
on the panel, “Evolving Patterns of School Library Service” for the Exten- 
sion and School Librarians’ Sectional Meeting. At the business meeting 
of the O.L.A. Service to Schools Round Table, our immediate past presi- 
dent, Elnora Portteus, was elected as vice-president of the group. Mildred 
Krohn is serving the last year of a two year term as chairman of 
this group. 


Even though 0.A.S.L. was not formally recognized by O.L.A. as being 
represented at this meeting, you were well represented by someone at 
nearly every session of the conference. 


(Continued) 








President’s Report (continued) 


National Library Week will be in April with the same slogan as last 
year, “WAKE-UP AND READ”. We will have more information on this 
for you at a later date. However, it is suggested that we do not wait on 
citizens’ committees to make the first move. We, as school librarians can 
start planning now to work out a program with all the different libraries 
in our communities. 


Even though the prospects of a State School Library Supervisor do 
not look very bright for the immediate future, I think we may find some 
hope from the report given to 3,000 community leaders at the State House 
Conference on Education. They were told that the public schools are suf- 
fering from inadequate libraries, laboratories, and college preparatory 
courses. Many citizens felt their school buildings were inadequate and 
that their libraries and laboratories “were especially weak.” This surely 
should give some support to our endeavors in having a State School 
Library Supervisor. 


As we endeavor to carry out the theme of our 1953 conference, 
PATTERNS OF SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE, may I call to your atten- 
tion a part of the report on Library Services conducted by a joint com- 
mittee of NEA-ALA. “Teachers of art, foreign languages, household arts, 
music, and health and physical education might be considered as potentially 
large users of library services. These subjects seem to hold immediate 
potential for enrichment through better library service. The data indicate 
that these teachers believe library materials are rather important to their 
effective teaching. On the other hand, many of these teachers gave rather 
poor ratings to the materials in their subject areas currently obtainable 
in their school library.” Let us examine our collections in these areas 
and meet the challenge to provide better library services to teachers in 
these subject areas. 


J. Allen Oakum 
President 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 0.A.S.L. ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Our twelfth annual conference, held on October 24th and 25th at the 
Sheraton Gibson Hotel in Cincinnati, offered a stimulating and varied 
program, planned by Mr. J. Allen Oakum. Our past President, Mrs. Elnora 
Portteus, opened the morning session with a lively introduction on the 
theme of the conference, Patterns of School Library Service. This was 
followed by an excellent film with the intriguing title, The Carpet Under 
Every Classroom. It portrayed the ideal situation in which the librarian 
should be part of every bit of the school curriculum and work closely 
with the teacher. The goal of this relationship is to secure personalized 
service to every student, to develop wider and better reading habits, and 
to stimulate a thorough study of reference materials, and ultimately to 
develop and explore the whole personality. 


School Librarian Looks at His Job 


Then to illustrate the practicability of these aims, Mrs. Mary Peacock 
Douglas, winner of this year’s Grolier award and Supervisor of School 
Libraries of Raleigh, North Carolina, presented an inspiring talk on the 
School Librarian Looks At His Job. She too stressed that every school 
librarian must recognize that he is an integral part of the education 
program and that there must be a teacher-librarian sharing policy. He 
must also realize that his position, as a librarian, is unique and not like 
that of the librarian in a public library. He must see his job from a 
teaching aspect; he must develop habits and skills through a planned 
developmental program. Mrs. Douglas recommended that we start the 
study of our classification system and card catalogue as soon as the child 
can read, so that the full resources of the library are opened to him as 
soon as possible. We must lose no time in introducing our children to their 
literary heritage. We can not deny them the thrill of the magic of folk 
and fairy tales, the romance of King Arthur, the rhythmic beauty of 
Hiawatha. We must read to them before they can read. 


We, as school librarians, should strive towards a high set of National 
Standards. We must recognize that we have new worlds to conquer and 
we must move into the future with vision — see ahead of the crowd. It 
is good to create and dream, but we must redouble our efforts and push 
these dreams into reality. Each one of us has an individual responsibility 
to develop ourselves and to grow along with our job. What we read and 
think, what new and progressive ideas we have discovered, make us better 
equipped to help our students. We must not forget that in developing 
library users among the young people we are assuring the library of future 
adult users. After hearing Mrs. Douglas’ inspiring talk, everyone of us 
was fired with enthusiasm and eager to go out to conquer those new worlds. 


The afternoon session began with a most erudite discourse by Mr. 
James D. Noble, Director of the Council on Human Relations in Cleveland, 
Ohio. His subject, Literature, a Creative Force in Human Relations, 
stressed the fact that any creative art is a positive force that continues 
to affect human relationship. Art is permanent and universal and speaks 
for all humanity. To illustrate this principle, Mr. Noble’s wife, Mrs. Ruth 
Noble, in a series of modern dances, based on the musical, Look Down 
the Stars, an adaptation by Kurt Wiel of Paton’s Cry the Beloved Country, 
showed how universal emotions can be expressed through the art of 
the dance. 


A well-attended business meeting followed at 3 o’clock and a special 








Elementary School Librarians’ meeting took place at 4 o’clock. Both of 
these sessions will be recorded elsewhere in this Bulletin. 


The banquet at 7 o’clock that evening was beautifully planned by 
Margaret C. Rehring and her committee. The Ballroom was a stunning 
spectacle. Based on the clever idea of Reading and Eating among the 
Space Men, the table decorations were handsome rockets, inscribed with 
Books Unlimited, and the menu amusingly described all the food courses 
in Space vernacular. 


Dr. Claude Courter, Superintendent of Cincinnati Public Schools, gave 
a well-received greeting, in which he emphasized that librarians are very 
important people. He stated that the status of the library in a school is 
‘the key to the health of that school and that it must have both brain 
and heart. We were then most pleasantly entertained by the Acappella 
Choir Ensemble of Woodward High School under the direction of Robert 
McSpadden. 


Analysis of N.E.A. Research 


“The Secondary Teacher looks at Library Services” was the subject 
of Dr. Glen Robinson’s talk, which centered around a research study made 
as a co-operative effort of the American Association of School Librarians 
and the research division of the National Education Association. 


Information was obtained from questionnaires submitted to 5000 
teachers in secondary (7th-12th grade) schools in urban areas with a 
population of about 25,000. 


A full report of the study discussed will be published as a monograph 
by the N.E.A. Research Division and will be entitled “The Secondary 
School Teacher and Library Services”. 


The study revealed some very interesting and encouraging trends 
towards increased library service in the secondary schools, as was demon- 
strated by Dr. Robinson as he quoted percentages from the report. 


Ninty-nine percent have central school library service. Seventy-seven 
percent recommend books for library purchase. 


Nine out of ten school libraries have a place in the school budget. 
Three out of four teachers express a personal responsibility for making 
library a part of the school. 


About three-fourths of the teachers lack understanding of the library 
because their college courses did not include library training, but stated 
that libraries were fundamental to all their students. Seventy percent 
do not have study-halls in the library; Sixty-seven percent of the schools 
have a program for developing school library service; Sixty-seven percent 
of the teachers consult the librarian when preparing a new study unit; 
as many as sixteen percent recommend twenty or more books and eighty- 
eight percent of those books requested were placed on purchase orders. 
The study further revealed that “teachers borrow from the past and mix 
what seems to be best in the present and then apply it in today’s teaching. 
There are three categories of library users, (1) Major users from depart- 
ments of English, Social Studies and Science; (2) Minor users from Busi- 
ness Education, Mathematics and Industrial Arts; (3) Potential large 
users from Art, Foreign Language, Music, Health and Physical Education. 
It is this latter group which needs to be developed because library services 
could be adaptable and essential in their study. 


(Continued) 
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Dr. Robinson drew the following conclusions from the study. 


1. School Libraries are an integral part in the educational program in 
the secondary schools. 


2. Secondary school teachers are almost unanimous in their opinion 
that teaching library resources is fundamental in education. They 
have a personal responsibility in developing library skills. 

3. A substantial majority of secondary schools have well developed 
programs for developing skills in use of library materials. 

4. The majority of teachers feel that the librarian in the school in 
which they teach is making a definite contribution to the instruc- 
tional program. 


5. The library should serve the curriculum needs and have materials 
for professional growth of teachers. 


6. Teachers are recognizing the value and effectiveness of library 
services in their teaching areas. 


7. There are three groups of library users; a major group who use it 
normally as an outgrowth of regular curriculum needs; a minor 
group which would find little association with its study; a poten- 
tial large user group which is the secondary school libraries great- 
est challenge. 


Closing Session 


Saturday morning brought sheer joy to everyone in the audience. Mr. 
Harold Hanson, Librarian of Southern High School of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, simply bubbled over with his ideas and artistic interpretation of 
Introducing Poetry to Young People. Poetry, he said, is like the psychia- 
trist’s ink-blot test — everyone sees a poem in a different light, based 
on the individual’s own experience and his power to visualize. He advocated 
presenting poetry to the student with a light informal touch. There should 
be less stress on meter and techniques and more emphasis on selection 
and enjoyment. He quoted freely and eloquently from Robert Frost, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Ogden Nash, and many others. He is a true artist 
in this field and he charmed everyone of us. 


The Symposium, From the Author’s Point of View, was equally bril- 
liant and rewarding. Mr. William O. Steele, in his topic, Writing Fiction 
for Young People, told us, in a delightful, casual manner, how his fascina- 
tion with the high-spirited, ingenious, and humorous frontiers people 
inspired him to create his many novels for young people. Regional folk- 
lore and the interesting research it necessitates prove exciting and profit- 
able and has served as a springboard to many a writer, he said. 


The second author on our program, Mrs. Jeannette Covert Nolan, also 
does extensive study and research before writing her biographies. A biog- 
rapher must develop some kind of feeling for her character in order to 
give him life. Biographies must be authentic as well as interesting. She 
finds that most children like stories about real people and stories of 
“the olden days”. 


The closing speech of the Symposium was personably presented by 
Mr. Zachary Ball on Winning More Student Readers. Mr. Ball, who has 
been writing for young people only the past five years, asserted that 
the principle duty of the librarian and the writer is to keep children 
reading. Having written for adults for the previous ten year period, he 
is most zealous in putting forth his best efforts in writing juveniles. He 








is firm in his stand that a writer must never cheat on literature for young 
people, but must give them the very best of his talents and ability. 


At the close of this twelfth Conference, everyone of us felt that he 
was taking away with him a fresh point of view, a keener enthusiasm 
for the year ahead, and a living hope and more creative vision for a 
greater future for the school library. 





BUSINESS MEETING OF THE 
TWELFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


It was at the Sheraton Gibson Hotel eleven years ago that the O.A.S.L. 
held its first meeting. Eight of the original twenty-three members were 
present at this year’s convention. 

The 1958 Conference was called to order by Elnora Portteus, President, 
presiding. Lulabelle Lincks, Treasurer, reported a balance of $2,637.23 in 
the treasury as of October 23, 1958. 


The following changes in the By-Laws were voted on and passed: 
Article VI Section 3: 


A nominating committee of at least three members is to be appointed 
by the president with the approval of the Board of Directors from a 
list of names submitted by the Board. This nominating committee is to 
be made public in the winter Bulletin. They shall be instructed to report 
by April 1 to the Board of Directors. 

Article VII NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 

Section 1. Nominations: The nominating committee report shall be 
made public in the Spring Bulletin before the annual busi- 
ness meeting. 

Section 2. Elections: A mail ballot shall-be conducted when there is 
more than one nominee for an office. Ballots are to be mailed 
to each member at least four weeks prior to the annual busi- 
ness meeting and returned to the chairman of the nominating 
committee by October 15. The election shall be held at the 
annual business meeting when there is only one nominee 
for office. 


Article VIII DUES 


The dues of the OHIO ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS shall 
be $2.00 annually payable to the treasurer unless otherwise provided 
for. The fiscal year is concurrent with the school year. 

The following are the individual committee reports: 

Elementary Libraries Committee: Laurel Leffler, chairman, re- 
quested that all elementary school librarians fill out the questionnaire, 
attached to the printed report (distributed at the Conference) in order 
that a survey can be made of elementary school libraries in Ohio. 


Membership Committee: Winifred Turner, chairman, announced a 
total membership of 501, and urged all members to rejoin the Association 
for the coming year. 


Publicity Committee: Ruth Watkins announced that Evelyn Kron- 
heim will take over the position of Editor of the Bulletiri. 


—— 





Recruitment Committee: Louise Mason, reporting for Helen Dorn, 
chairman, called attention to the five recommendations for recruitment 
as listed in the printed report of this committee. 


Research Committee: Mildred Krohn, chairman, reported that this 
committee is outlining specific duties of officers and committees, and that 
this research would be continued in the coming year. 


State Legislation Committee: Katherine Roy, chairman, reported 
that this committee had written letters to 25 members of the Special 
Committee on Education of the State Legislature, concerning the need for 
a State Supervisor of School Libraries. Five replies were received. The 
committee urged all members to press for this measure whenever possible. 


Nominating Committee: Caroline Holmes, chairman, announced the fol- 
lowing slate of officers: 


Vice President and President-Elect _......000.000000000000.. Ruth Watkins 
Recording Seeretary ......................-.......--.-2..-.-.- Mary Ann Wiseman 
Correspondimg Secretary <q... <..222...-ccecccesceseccseisneeeee Ruth Burkett 
fe Te LG eee Re a ee ene Lulabelle Lincks 
Northeastern District Representative .................... Mary Patton Parr 
Western District Representative .2.........0....ceeeeeecceseeeeeee Helen Reed 


Caroline Holmes announced that the Eastern District had reached the 


required number of 25 members in order to be represented on the Execu- 
tive Board, but because this had occurred too late for the Nominating 
Committee to take action, the Executive Board had appointed Rachel 
Freedman to fill this position. 

Budget Committee: Lulabelle Lincks presented the proposed budget 
for 1959. The question was raised as to why there is a difference in the 
amounts allowed the President and the Vice President in order to attend 
the Mid-Winter Conference of A.L.A. It was explained that, though the 
Vice President was to be encouaged to attend the Mid-Winter Conference, 
he was not an official representative of O.A.S.L. to the Conference. Ada 
Zimmerman moved that payment of the President’s and Vice President’s 
expenses remain the same. The motion was seconded by Miss Kirkpatrick 
and was carried. 


Conference Scheduling Committee: In the absence of Katherine Futhey, 
chairman, the President made the report of this Committee. The Com- 
mittee recommended the holding of our Conferences in smaller cities, 
where adequate accommodations are available. Canton was chosen as the 
site of the 1961 Conference. 


Scholarship Committee: Geneva Travis, chairman, announced the 
awarding of our first scholarship to Miss Shirley Stegemeyer, who began 
work this fall at the Peabody Institute. 


Student Assistant Advisory Committee: Love Clark, chairman, an- 
nounced the Annual Conference of the Ohio Student Librarians’ Associa- 
tion will be held April 25, 1959 at the Student Center, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


The President announced that there has been a question raised by 
A.L.A. as to whether School Libraries is to be continued as a separate 
publication or to be combined with the A.L.A. Bulletin. A.L.A. asked for 
an opinion of the matter from the Association as a whole. Frieda Heller 
presented the pros and cons of such a merger. Velma Stephenson moved 
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that, as an Association, we approve combination of School Libraries and 
A.L.A. Bulletin. John Creager seconded the motion. Discussion followed. 
The motion was defeated. 


The President stated that Miss Geneva Travis’ term as a member of 
the Ohio Reading Circle Board was drawing to a close. Miss Hobart moved 
that we work to have Miss Travis nominated to the Ohio Reading Circle 
Board, and that the Executive Board of O.A.S.L. implement this action. 


The meeting was adjourned at 4:15. 





NEW AND NEARLY-NEW LIBRARIES 


Two new schools in Miami County, Troy High School and Miami East, 
have attractive and fast-growing libraries. All new furniture, plenty of 
space for her rapidly growing book collection, an office, and conference 
rooms make Miss Helen Sinks, Troy High Librarian, especially happy in 
her new quarters. Working all summer — “on the move” — failed to 
Jessen her enthusiasm and she is highly gratified with the results. At 
Miami East, a centralized school northeast of Troy, Miss Pauline Knoop, 
Teacher-Librarian, is equally busy setting up her new library. 


More than 4000 people visited the new Fremont Ross Senior High 
School during two nights of Open House, November 3rd and 5th. One of 
the points of greatest interest was the new library, with its birch paneling, 
blond wood furniture, and colorful chairs and drapes. Among school librar- 
ians attending the Open House were Mrs. Bernice March of Findlay Senior 
High School, Miss Madeline Bixel and her Student Librarians from 
Fostoria High School, and Miss Beulah Jones and her student Librarians 
from Woodville High School. 


From Stark County, comes news of Marlboro High School Library. 
Mrs. Helen Franks, Librarian, has been able to sparkle up her book col- 
lection with the exciting gift sum of $1,000, of which $209 was supplied 
by the local Booster Club. She was delighted to buy all of her Reading 
Circle Books for 1958-59 as well as books for her grade and high 
school students. 


Mrs. Julia Bonnot, the Librarian of St. Louis School of Louisville, 
made an interesting report. Ten or eleven years ago, the school received 
the benefit of a bequest, which served to equip a beautiful library room. 
The library now has about 2100 volumes and serves 537 pupils. Mrs. Bonnot 
and her Assistant, Mrs. Herman Monnot, work with every class once a 
week. When Mrs. Bonnot attended the Ohio-Indiana Conference at French 
Lick, she learned that a library such as this one at St. Louis Grade School 
is quite unique. She is quoted as saying that she is in the work “for the 
love of God, love of books, and the love of children.” 


Helen Fox, Librarian of Zanesville Senior High, reports a new develop- 
ment. This year, for the first time, the High School Library has been 
opened at night for the use of the Ohio University Branch students, of 
whom there is an enrollment of over 400. Miss Fox has charge of the 
Branch books, which are now located in her library. and is assisted on 
the night duty by two Junior High Librarians, Miss Vera Conn and Miss 
Hilda Printz, both members of O.A.S.L. 


— 


WHAT’S NEW WITH OUR STUDENT LIBRARIANS 


Miss Elizabeth Brown, Librarian of Whitmer High School of Toledo, 
was in charge of the Northwestern Ohio Student Librarians’ Conference, 
held on November list at Lucas County Library Center, Maumee, Ohio. 
Book reviews by a panel of students and group discussions on topics of 
interest to student librarians were features of the day’s excellent program. 
At the business meeting, plans were made for the 1959 Fall Conference 
of the group to be held at Ross Senior High School, Fremont, Ohio. 
Eighteen student librarians from this High School attended this year’s 
meeting. 


From Stark County, comes the announcement that Miami University 
will be the host for the Spring Meeting of the Student Library Associa- 
tion, to be held on April 25th. Any library club or librarian, wishing more 
information, should contact Paula Neininger, Canton South High School. 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder, Librarian at East Canton High School, reports that 
the assistants there have an active, well-organized club that meets once 
a month, at which time they combine work and recreation. Entertainment 
is afforded by games of scrambled titles, hunting for references, and 
solving crossword puzzles. A 35 cent copy of Roget’s Thesaurus made a 
suitable prize. Norma Rothgeb, who attended the Student Librarians’ dis- 
trict meeting at Warren, was so inspired by the talk on Bulletin Boards 
that East Canton has had an attractive bulletin board ever since, her 
last one being on mystery books. 


The Student Librarians of Wilmington High School meet the first 
Thursday morning of each month for discussion and organization. The 
librarian provides each student with a bulletin of materials and sugges- 
tions to be considered. At the beginning of each school year, the first 
project is a program of guidance for all new students. This is carried on 
in co-operation with the guidance teacher for the eighth grade, this being 
the new class in this building. The first unit is to acquaint the students 
with the library room and the procedures to be observed. The second 
is a unit devoted to the study of the Dewey Decimal System. Other stu- 
dents, new to the school, are provided with a bulletin containing the 
material of the first two units. The Guidance Class then follows up with 
lessons concerning the use of encyclopedia, card catalogue, and other 
library aids. The student librarians have visited the public library, and 
have plans to visit later the Wilmington College Library and the local 
Historical Society. 


Helen Fox, Librarian of Zanesville Senior High School, reports that 
her 52 Student Librarians are a very active group. In addition to serving 
daily in the library, they have done a fine job on arranging Book Week 
displays in the corridor showcases throughout the school, and have fea- 
tured publicity in the school paper and spot announcements on radio about 
Book Week. They have sponsored Dad’s Night for the Varsity team at 
the last football game of the year. They provide candy each year for over 
a dozen children in foster homes at Christmas time and help on other 
worthwhile projects. They also enjoy about five social functions annually, 
including a Mother-Daughter banquet. 


From Ironton High School Library, Eloise Daniel, Librarian, reports 
that much pleasure is derived from the fine work that her Library Club 
is doing. There are sixteen members, some of whom have been in the 
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club for four years. They are sufficiently trained so that they are able to 
accept work after school and during summer vacation period. At present, 
many of the assistants are able to type shelf lists and catalogue cards, 
weed shelves and files, keep shelves in order, and do routine desk work. 
One of the assistants, who is an art student, has contributed some excellent 
displays, which have attracted most favorable comment from both students 
and teachers. She is working out her plans, so that weeks in advance the 
Library is well-informed about her future projects. 


Harvey High School of Painesville boasts that two of its Student 
Board members were elected to offices at the Northeastern Ohio Student 
Librarians’ meeting in Warren. They are Patty Wantland, elected Vice- 
President and James Meyers, Treasurer for his second term. 





IDEAS FROM HERE AND THERE 


An interesting idea to stimulate individual reading achievement comes 
from Wilmington High School. Here they have set up an Individual Reading 
File, in which a card for each student is kept, filed by home rooms. After 
date due cards are divided and counted for circulation, and before the 
cards are filed, a librarian types the title of the book on the student’s 
Individual Reading card. Books read from other sources are added, if 
the student reports them by leaving the information in a box provided 
for that purpose. 


From time to time, the Librarian makes reports through the Library 
Bulletin, the school paper, or the public address system of the names 
of those students who have read a large number of books, or of home 
rooms who have all their students represented in the File. Teachers also 
may consult the file to see what reading, if any, or what type of reading 
interest is being followed by a student in question. Students enjoy sharing 
their reading lists with other students. They feel that this project is 
very valuable, although somewhat time-consuming. 


Another device, used at Wilmington High, to promote reading in the 
eighth grade is the use of very easy biographies, some reaching down 
into the fifth grade level. These are a part of the promotion in the eighth 
grade guidance program. These books, kept on a reserve shelf, encourage 
the slow reader and accelerate the better reader. To this collection, which 
is known as “Quickies”, they have added some copies of popular titles 
of well-known authors in the areas of fiction and special interests. These 
books are in constant demand. For the senior high better readers, there 
is a special section of senior high fiction, which the English teachers 
promote in their classes. 


Mrs. Marie Burkhart, from Ottawa Hills High School, Toledo, reports 
the organization of a Junior High Reading Club to capitalize on the 
strong leisure reading interests at that level. With a membership of 
about fifteen seventh grade girls, this group meets every two weeks 
after school in the library. After a quick snack, and a short business 
meeting, they devote the rest of the time to books. They discuss the 
books they have read, and often enjoy reading aloud to each other choice 
bits from their books. As their advisor, Mrs. Burkhart stays very much 
in the background, but she is aiming to work on their interest levels and 
build from there for better discrimination, more able criticism, and is 
striving towards the goal of college preparation. 


South Point High School is indebted to Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
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for their suggestion of having a scrap book with information on the 
authors of current teen-age book. Their Library has now started an iden- 
tical scrap book, and finds it very useful. They have also started The 
Campus Book Club among the pupils to encourage more reading. These 
hooks are being received monthly at the school. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ 
SPECIAL MEETING 


Laurel Leffler’s Buzz Session of Elementary School Librarians was 
very well attended. The discussion started on the sad note that many 
communities still do not have libraries in the Elementary School System. 
When the budget is tight, many administrators find that this type of 
library is expendable. It is our job as school librarians to sell the idea of 
Elementary School Libraries to the teachers and parents. Where there 
are no such libraries, we must begin by winning over the teachers, and 
then tactfully absorbing the class-room collection and placing it in a cen- 
tral location for common sharing. 

Next followed a discussion o» establishing a set of Standards for the 
Elementary School Library. It was recommended that an ideal goal would 
be to have one librarian for every five hundred children, and a budget 
of $1.50 per pupil. 

Much of the session was devoted to the subject of the gifted child. 
An article appearing in the A.L.A. Journal for February 1958 recognized 
that a great part of the success in working with these children depends 
upon books. The gifted child is naturally more curious and the book supply 
should meet their demands by being of more varied subject matter and 
on a wider age level. 


Many of the librarians present contributed ideas practiced in their 
libraries to stimulate the gifted child. Emphasis was laid on book talks, 
which could supplement the class assignment. For example, when the class 
is studying the Civil War period, the advanced pupil could prepare a 
biography of a notable figure of that era, or present a book talk with 
suitable historic background. Special projects, such as term papers or 
reading from specially prepared lists, help to sustain the interest of the 
gifted student. Panel discussions based on an identical book, are provoc- 
ative for exchange of ideas and afford a common ground for discussion. 


Organizing book clubs has proven a profitable experience for both 
the librarian and her pupils. Here we can have not only reviews of the 
new books, but discussions of older books that have not been in active 
circulation. The club members read these and determine whether they 
are “dust catchers” and should be taken off of the shelves, or whether 
they have been undeservedly over-looked and should be advertised a-new 
to their class-mates. As Miriam Saukkonen, of Pepper Pike Elementary 
School said, “Our slogan is ‘if you can’t sell, CANCEL’.” 


A close association with the gifted child and the librarian is also 
beneficial. Working with him outside of regular school hours on special 
reference schedules, helping him to gather his sources on 3 by 5 index 
ards, as early as the third grade, will help him to develop at his own 
rapid rate. 


It was noted that the gifted child is not always a reader, but the 
librarian, through her many resources, can use her library as a laboratory 
to stimulate, to direct, and to retain the interest of this challenging 
group of children. 
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HOW DID YOU OBSERVE BOOK WEEK? 


After the first two months of Fall, schools have usually settled into 
an accepted routine. To fill the lull between the beginning of school and 
the season holidays, Book Week has always served as a high point — a 
springboard from which librarians can jump with banners flying, right 
into the limelight and call attention to Reading and Books. 


South Point High School, of South Point, reports that Book Week 
was very much of a success this year in their library. A number of new 
fiction titles were on display during the week, and later were put on the 
library shelves. Each Student Librarian furnished a new book for the 
occasion. The library staff has as its motto: “Every Week is Book Week 
at South Point High.” 


Emerson School in Lorain featured a special display, provided by six- 
teen publishers, who brought with them many new titles as well as 
several exhibits of reference materials. This presentation was open to 
teachers, librarians, parents, and children, and was designed to aid the 
independent reading program in the schools, as well as to build more 
interest among the teachers and parents in the library program. 


Middlebranch Junior High sponsored a Poster Contest for Book Week. 
It proved highly successful not only because of the large number of posters 
entered, but also because of the fine quality of the entries. Miss Margaret 
Rodgers, Librarian, gives credit to Miss Joanne Lattavo, the excellent 
art teacher in the school. Sandra Rubis won the contest with a poster 
of a very wise-looking owl, sitting behind a large book. The ninth grade 
Library Club is buying books for the library from the proceeds of a candy 
sale and a dance which they sponsored. 


From Toledo comes news that displays, book talks, and public address 
announcements helped to celebrate Book Week at Scott, Waite, Woodward, 
and Whitney High Schools. Jesse Owen, famous track star, addressed the 
Scott student body, according to Miss Carrie Wisely, Librarian. A very 
attractive display window, with the theme, Explore With Books, was set 
up at Macomber Vocational High School. 


Mr. West, Librarian of Rogers High School, Adams Township, conducted 
a Book Fair, which ran from Thursday, November 13th to Tuesday, 
November 18th. One thousand books were displayed, including paper- 
backs. These books were offered for sale to the public. 


Book Week at Glenwood Junior High School in Findlay, Ohio, was 
observed by seventh and eighth graders through the use of crossword 
puzzles obtained from the Children’s Book Council. Mrs. Helen Now and 
Mrs. Nellie Renninger, ninth grade English teachers, prepared a list of 
poems, short stories, dramas, and books whose authors pupils were asked 
to seek. Then, pupils were to give a brief account of the author’s life and 
his reason for writing the particular piece of literature named. According 
to the pupils’ own comments, through this activity, they improved their 
ability to use the card catalogue and other library tools to a great extent. 

In Shaker Heights, the Shaker Senior High School Library sponsored 
a Book Week Tea for members of the Social Studies Department. A display 
of recent additions of books in that field was shown and several of the 
new titles were discussed. 


RECOGNIZING THE WORTHWHILE IN 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Presented at the Ohio-Indiana Library 
Association Meeting at French Lick, Indiana 


y 
Miss Frances M. Grimm, 
Young Adult Consultant 
Cuyahoga County Public Library 
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The subject Recognizing the Worth While in books for young adults 
is like a labyrinth. The pathways are numerous and intricate. A familiar 
path to qualities essential in books may be found in a statement of purpose 
for service to this particular group. Specialized service was established 
in public libraries because librarians discovered a hiatus in the reading 
program of young people after they left the children’s rooms, and rec- 
ognized the need for continued guidance for this group, a need which 
is just as urgent today, to introduce them to adult literature as a way 
to help them broaden their horizons and to learn through experiences 
found in books. We are particularly conscious in this age of confusion 
of the young adult’s need of help to understand himself and to find his 
place in society. Service to this group is a twofold job. It requires an 
unceasing search for books on all subjects, and for books that will make 
them stretch. We are speaking now of books to be read for pleasure and 
for pure enjoyment. It means, also, an all-out effort all of the time to 
encourage young adults to keep reading and to step up their reading. 
J. Donald Adams in his column in the New York Times Book Review 
(January 1, 1950) some years ago wrote about the perils of books written 
for the teen-age. Certain statements have since been debated but I think 
all will agree to the soundness of this particular one “If development is 
not to be impeded there must be some teasing of the mind, some reaching 
out for meanings and significance that are not at once apparent.” 


If young adults were asked for their ideas on the “worth-while” in 
books, subject matter or plot would probably come first. The subject is 
important. Young adults are unpredictable and their interests change 
rapidly — especially those of the boys. Today World War II narratives 
and Space top the list. ‘“What’s it about?” may well be called the teen- 
ager’s refrain. If the answer is the right one the next sten is a quick 
examination of the book. It remains a secret with the individual what 
he or she is looking for. So aften there is more behind a simple request 
for a family story, a science fiction, or even a World War II narrative 
than appears on the surface. Is it the “how” that is wanted? How did 
our ships outmaneuver the enemy submarine? What did the men do? 
How did they react under the stress of being bombed? The girl who is 
devouring family chronicles and biographies reads them for pleasure, 
but she, too, may be looking for ways to meet situations or for a family 
unlike her own. Rarely does a young adult express himself on the personal 
satisfactions gained from a book. We know, however, that they are 
observers of people around them and we have to remember that they 
may be seeking answers to their problems. 


The librarian looks for values. Subject matter or plot is important 
in estimating the usefulness of a book but it is not the only measure to 
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be considered. Artistic values — the use of words, the atmosphere, the 
quality of imagination, the spirit of the book influence readers. Moral, 
ethical, and cultural values are often counted as the one and only unit 
of measure of the worthwhileness of a book. In truth, it is the sum total 
of values that lie within these three spheres — subject matter, crafts- 
manship, and ethics that is conclusive. Will the book make the reader 
stretch? In what ways will it benefit the reader? Will the book give 
him some measure of pleasure and satisfaction? 


Establishing Standards 


In introducing young adults to adult literature the librarian has another 
object in mind — to help them establish standards for selecting books 
for themselves. She provides the best that they may develop a taste for 
“good” literature. One of the great controversies of the literary world 
today centers around the word “taste”. While there is no time to explore 
the subject, books for this age group should present life with truth and 
with dignity. We have to remember, however, that the tastes of young 
adults differ, as do those of adults, and their backgrounds differ. Some 
bring more to books than others and are ready to stretch and to stretch 
far. It is just as important to encourage this segment as it is to provide 
stepping stones to adult literature for the less mature. Breadth in subject 
matter and breadth and depth in interpretation of life can become lost 
dimensions in young adult collections if careful attention is not given to 
the reading development and growth of all. Alexander Woollcott told of 
being rebuked by a university president for endorsing one of Dashiell 
Hammett’s books at Christmas time. The university president had pur- 
chased it for his niece and was outraged to discover some coarseness 
in it. He asked if that represented Mr. Woollcott’s taste in literature. 
Mr. Woolicott replied that it did and added that his taste also included 
Alice in Wonderland, Emma, and The Early Life of Charles James Fox. 


Everyone has recommended at sometime what, in his opinion, is a 
“good” book or a “good” story, but one of the best recommendations I 
know is the Old Man’s recommendation found in Robert Ruark’s The 
Old Man and The Boy. It is the incident where grandfather asks the boy 
if he likes crackling. Grandfather’s question is one that doesn’t require 
an answer because he goes on to explain that he has been re-reading 
Lamb’s Dissertation on Roast Pig. His comment is “any man who can 
make you hungry after he’s been dead a hundred years is a hell of a 
writer’. Oh — that we could put the punch in our recommendations that 
grandfather gave in this one! It was so fitting that The Boy never forgot 
it. These memoirs make a reader want to know the Old Man who taught 
his grandson to handle a gun, manage a boat, fish, shoot, and cook out- 
of-doors; who taught him something about people, when to be a gentleman, 
and when to be lazy. The Boy was convinced that the Old Man knew 
just about everything. The companionship of grandfather and grandson 
is something rare. 


Two boys in The Rain and The Fire and The Will of God by Donald 
Wetzel do a considerable amount of growing up in their fourteenth 
summer. Nothing much happens on the Hill. Jack thought that Rodney, 
a newcomer, would be company this summer; he isn’t sure when the 
city boy arrives with a Western outfit, high-heel boots and an imitation 
Stetson. After all Alabama isn’t the West. When a lasso completes the 
western decor Jack stays in his own yard and watches, and eventually 
the lasso brings an end to Rodney’s outfit. Jack’s mother is sorry that 
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her son takes pride in being hard-hearted. Ellen, his sister gives Rodney 
sympathy. When she goes fishing with him sometime later, Jack is sur- 
prised. He didn’t know she liked to fish. Rodney takes a lot of Jack’s 
time — but not all of it. There’s Jenney. He enjoys her company a lot 
more than he realizes and his mother doesn’t say much if he’s late getting 
home from Jenney’s. Nothing much happens on the Hill? 


War Stories for Boys 

An analysis of war stories which young adults have read with enjoy- 
ment brings into focus definite qualities and values. The Colditz Story 
by P. R. Reid offers more than the suspense of a group of British soldiers, 
prisoners of war in Colditz Castle, located in the center of Germany, 
and their attempts to escape. Their organization, ingenuity and perse- 
verance count. The author, who as leader worked to help others escape 
before he tried to get away is someone to look at twice. Working to 
escape was a way for him to keep from getting discouraged and depressed. 
There were failures; there were frustrations. Who are the heroes in war 
— men like Reid? Men like Admiral Tarrant in The Bridges at Toko-Ri 
by James Michener? Admiral Tarrant, known as the tyrant in the Navy, 
holds the respect of the men who serve under him. They forget the 
epithet and remember his skill in operating a task force. A six-foot-three 
Texan farmer in the story wins the admiration of the whole force for 
his ability to bring in the jets quickly and safely. There’s Harry Brubaker, 
bitter and afraid of the big job ahead, who tries to live up to the ideals 
of the Admiral who tells him that burdens in any job always fall on a 
few. In Alistair MacLean’s The Guns of Navarone, Captain Mallory asks 
why he is the one selected to lead a small group of men up the side of 
a rocky cliff to silence the enemy’s guns that command the entrance to 
the channel. To be true twelve hundred soldiers must be saved. Why is 
he chosen? The reader asks “‘is it for his leadership ability?’ Many more 
can be added to the list of war heroes in real life and in fiction. How 
does the soldier, the pilot, the gunner, or the sailor do his job? How 
does he conquer fear? What are his skills? How does he live up to the 
standards he has set for himself? Is it solutions to problems like these 
that have made The Red Badge of Courage live and brought to Harold 
Keith’s Rifles for Watie the Nowbery Medal? Or is it that men who show 
individuality, a spirit of cooperation, self discipline, and a sense of respon- 
sibility are worth reading about? 


Family Stories 

“High Farm was notable for two things; beauty and loneliness.” In 
one sentence Elizabeth Coatsworth creates atmosphere for her story of 
Laura King in the novel The White Room. The reader shares Laura’s 
pride in the homeplace built by her great grandfather in Maine. Through 
her eyes one sees the beauty and variety of the storms as they continue 
through the long winter months. In her quietness one senses that Laura 
is troubled. She is desperate! Her home shows neglect. She is losing her 
husband. Her children are being turned against her. What can she do 
to combat the animosity of her sly sister-in-law? One feels like advising 
Laura to “tell her off”. That way is not Laura’s way. 


Abbie Deal is just as alive today as the day Bess Streeter Aldrich 
put her in a novel she was writing which she called A Lantern In Her 
Hand. When Abbie Mackenzie, the young daughter of a pioneer family 
in Iowa, was growing up she never tired of hearing the romantic story 
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of how her mother, an Irish peasant girl, met a young man of the landed 
gentry in Scotland and married him. When Abbie marries Will Deal and 
her mother gives her the pearls she had worn as a bride, Abbie hopes 
that her mother understands how she feels — “that when you follow your 
heart you don’t need pearls to make you happy.” Abbie and Will go to 
the Nebraska country. Do you remember Abbie’s pride in their first 
piece of land and their sod house? Do you remember how their plans 
for a real house have to be put aside when the locusts destroy their crops? 
How discouraged Will is and how Abbie tries to conceal her feelings? 
They work hard, keep their children happy and give them security. That 
is life at its best. Pride in home and family possessions is Hannah Fowler’s 
feeling in the novel Hannah Fowler by Janice Giles. House raising, for 
Hannah, is a proud thing. She and Tice work side by side for that moment. 
Tice fells the trees and Hannah hews the logs. When the house with its 
one window (Tice wishes that he could have given her two) is finished, 
Hannah places her spinning wheel in one corner, puts out her pewter 
spoons, her iron pots and the buckeye bowls that Tice has made. Her 
mother becomes her model, a neat and tidy person, and an artist in 
weaving as Hannah remembers her. Little by little she and Tice build 
a good, comfortable home in the Kentucky wilderness. 


Family life, congenial family life, is not much different today. Mary 
Van Nes in her book Into The Wind tells about the good times she and 
her husband, a commercial photographer, and their six children, four 
boys and two girls, have shared on their 70-foot schooner. Along with 
the fun there’s been a sharing of hard work and responsibility; there’s 
been discipline. And what a grand person Mary is! She, who spent her 
early life in Kansas and Missouri, was not fond of the water. Her husband 
had always had a boat. It was inevitable that their children would have 
no fear of the water just as it was inevitable that Mary was the one on 
the schooner with the children instead of their father when the hurricane 
Carol forced them to abandon it. 


It was Sir Walter Scott who said “what an ornament and safeguard 
humour is.’”’ Hannah and Tice have it in the wilderness. In The Bridges 
at Toki-Ri a young Irishman from Chicago at the controls of the heli- 
copter provides humor with his non-military costume, which includes a 
green hat and scarf and a clay pipe. Laura King’s home lacks humor. 
Perhaps this one quality, humor, might save her and her family from 
the grasp of a selfish and sly woman. By way of a humorous situation 
William Ellis introduces his latest novel of early Ohio The Brooks Legend. 
What is funnier than a mere sergeant getting ‘a Colonel’s goat?” Saul 
Brooks does just that. He is an aloof, independent, unafraid individual. The 
Colonel envies a man who is unafraid. Saul’s secret of “being nobody and 
having nothing to live up to” gives him independence, yes, but it also 
drives him to assume responsibility for the people in Mesopotamia when 
all he desires is to get a quarantine law passed and to earn tuition to 
attend medical school in Kentucky and win an “M.D.” 


It is often amazing to librarians that young adults enjoy as much 
as they do books about the sick and the handicapped. A great number 
have been popular. A recent one which, in my mind, has a freshness of 
approach, an indefinable quality that makes it stand out is June Opie’s 
Over My Dead Body. Never does June ask for sympathy for a New Zealand 


girl stranded in London with polio. Nor does she work on the reader’s 
emotions with the fact that she could only wink one eye to indicate ‘“‘yes” 
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or “no”. Page by page you watch her progress; day by day you work 
with her. Her spirit and grit win the admiration and respect of the 
doctors, and nurses, and other patients in the London hospital. Her 
thoughtfulness of others, cooperation, accomplishment and happiness and 
the restraint she uses in telling her story make her stand out as an 
unusual person, 


It was interesting to hear a boy this past summer talk about William 
Douglas’ Strange Lands and Friendly People. He had just read it when 
the crisis in the Middle East reached its peak. He was impressed with 
the fact that Mr. Douglas saw influences and tensions that pointed in 
this direction when he visited that part of the world some years ago. 
Mr. Douglas’ adventures and observations interested him sufficiently that 
he went on to Beyond The High Himalayas. The Persian girl who avoided 
the customary early marriage arranged by the family and secured an 
education has attracted many girls. They have liked Persia Is My Heart 
perhaps because they do not know any girls like Najmeh Najafi who 
was so young when she became concerned about the status of women in 
her country and who was shocked by the extreme poverty in the villages 
into doing something about it. These readers will be glad to learn from 
Reveille For a Persian Village that she is carrying out her plans. Gwen 
Terasaki in Bridge To The Sun emphasizes the quick changes that can 
come in one’s life. Pearl Harbor changed everything for this American 
married to a Japanese diplomat. During the war she lived in an enemy 
country and was reminded by her husband that marriage had put her 
“not only in the teeth of war but also in the hands of slow starvation”. 
Two years ago university students in Hungary precipitated a revolution. 
The story has been told by the students themselves and by reporters but 
here it is in a new book The Boy on The Rooftop by Tamas Szabo. This 
is about the fifteen and sixteen-year-old youths who served as messengers, 
carried Sten guns and fought valiantly for freedom. Stories of world 
scope that present the situations to be met, that prepare one for the 
unexpected in life have much to offer this world-minded generation. If 
you think sometimes that they are unaware just remember Richard 
Armour’s advice — 


A mind? Yes, he 
Has one of those. 

It comes, however, 
And it goes. 

And if, when it 
Is called upon, 

It mostly happens 
To be gone, 

Don’t fret, don’t shout, 
Don’t curse the lack. 


Just wait a while— 
It will be back. 


—from Adolescent in Nights With Armour, 
by Richard Armour 





DID YOU KNOW THAT — 


Miss Delores Wannemacher replaced Miss Leah Schueren as Librarian 
of DeVilbiss High School. Miss Schueren resigned January 1958. 

Mrs. Ruth McMillan replaced Mrs. Doreas Kruse as Librarian of 
Libbey High School. Mrs. Kruse resigned June 1958. 


The Harvey High School Library Board of Painesville is sponsoring 
one of the foreign exchange students at Harvey this year. Her name is 
Birgitta Nilsson of Lapplands Province, Sweden. Her arrival was secured 
by a sale of supplies. The other student brought over by school organiza- 
tions is Sjamasuni (Sam) Arman of Indonesia. Both of these students 
attended the second school meeting of the year, and spoke about the dif- 
ferences between foreign and American school] systems. 


IN THE LIBRARY 
by Dorothy Koch 


Molten gold, in oblique streams of light 
From far, tall windows, slanting always toward 
The calm brown silences around the hoard 
Of volumes, gives a mystic crysolite 
Radiance, with which to read aright 
The books wherein the centuries are stored. 
And, over pages where man’s groping truths are poured, 


Vague dreams grow vivid on their way to flight 
As, in a forest where night does not cease 

Yet welcomes here and there a shaft of day. 
Or, as in some cathedral’s darkened peace 

Where sunlight falls by chance on those who pray, 
Dreams come; here too, the shadows can release 

Elusive thoughts; and reverie hold sway. 


From Mrs. Mary Douglas’ Scrap-book. 

















YOU CAN HELP... 


and it will be appreciated: 


1. Urge your friends to join O.A.S. L. 
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